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when the struggles and disenchantments and despairs of
the nineteenth century may be no more real than the
vague memory of an uneasy dream, Amiel will be known
and loved and pitied.

Perhaps the healthy and tough-niinded pity him now,
if they read him. But their pity is more likely to be the
pity of ignorance than understanding. AmiePs travail
of mind cannot be thrust aside. It does not belong to
the past., but to the present, and still more to the future.
Men have discovered God in our own day. But it is
doubtful whether the Invisible King is more substantial
than Amid's Maia. God, to be God, must be seen and
known and loved, or he is no more than eternal illusion,
a romantic expansion of the self into a universe which
is not self at all. On the one side there is religion, which
can abate nothing of its claim to a truly personal God;
on the other side there is an indifferent universe. AmiePs
Journal is a demonstration that will hold good for all
time that the attempt to find a third way between these
opposites is a barren self-deception.1

The search for a morality remains, unsatisfied; it even
seems that it is neglected now as an unfashionable relic
of a bygone era. The misty religion of the new evan-
gelists will not provide one; and the new psychology is
so interpreted that it is become a mere corrosive of
responsibility. Nevertheless, an intellectual age which
neglects morality will itself be neglected, for the desire
to be good is one of the deepest longings of the human
heart. Without the discipline of morality life wastes itself
in the desert sands. A culture which is blind to this
necessity is inevitably futile; it has lost the power of
seeing life steadily and whole, it has lost the driving force
of the creative passion which springs only from a deep
* See note, p. 192.